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ABSTRACT 

In spite of the diversity of subjects subsumed under 
the generic term speech, all areas of this discipline are based on 
oral communication with its essential elements— voice, action, 
thought, and language. Speech may be viewed as a community of persons 
with a common tradition participating in a common dialog, described 
in part by the memberships and activities of its learned societies. 
Speech as a separate discipline evolves from (1) the informal 
rhetorical theories of the Egyptians (2900 B.C.) , (2) the systematic 
treatises of Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, and Augustine, (3) the 
18th century concern for communication in a parliamentary society, 

(4) the 19th century interest in language and style, and (5) the 20th 
century need for a clear, precise system of communication based upon 
research using such modes of inguiry as description, experimentation, 
and historical or rhetorical analysis and synthesis. Since the act or 
process of communication (an essential function of mankind) is the 
domain of the discipline of speech, and is a necessary element in 
most intellectual and scientific disciplines, the practitioners of 
speech must construct relevant programs which provide links between 
theoretical principles and effective practices. (JM) 
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THE DISCIPLINE OF SPEECH 

Loren Reid 



T HE term speech is more than fifty 
years old. Originally it was pro- 
posed as a generic term to include pub* 
lie speaking, discussion and debate, oral 
interpretation, phonetics, voice science, 
speech pathology, drama, and related 
subjects. Almost from the outset, how- 
ever, it did not entirely suit teachers of 
drama, so that some of the earliest de- 
partments were entitled “Department 
of Speech and Dramatic Art.” Teachers 
of speech pathology and of radio-TV 
likewise have tended to drift away from 
speech as an all-inclusive term. 

No other term, however, serves so 
well to describe the broad area just in- 
dicated. Speech associations include 
teachers of all these subjects, and speech 
journals publish their research studies. 
Hence this paper will use speech in the 
original, generic sense. Despite different 
interests and emphases, practitioners of 
this discipline start with a common 
nrbase— voice, action, thought, language 
" —in short, with some variety- of oral 
fO communication. At times, however, this 
paper will make specific references to 
^various of the individual subjects. 

^ Although the development of the 

0 ^° rcn Rc»d (Ph.D., University of Iowa) is Pro- 
fessor of Speech and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Speech at the University of Missouri. 
He has served as Executive Secretary of the 
* Speech Association of America from 1945 to 
Lv *"95» and as President in 1957. The present 
article was adapted from a paper prepared for 
W— the Hawaii Curriculum Conference, Honolulu, 
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discipline the last half century has been 
especially striking, its heritage of the- 
ory and practice stretches back to 
ancient times. 

I. Speech as a Community 
of Persons 

A discipline may be viewed meta- 
phorically as a community of scholars 
sharing a domain of intellectual in- 
quiry. 1 The members of such a com- 
munity inherit a common tradition and 
participate in a common dialog. 

The speech community can be de- 
scribed in part by scanning its learned 
societies. The Speech Association of 
America is one of the oldest and is the 
'most inclusive. It has a current mem- 
bership of more than 6,000. More than 
2,500 libraries subscribe to its publica- 
tions. Its annual conventions attract 
from 1500 to 2000 people, who listen to 
papers covering every conceivable 
aspect of the discipline. It promotes re- 
search, sets standards, maintains a 
teacher-placement arm, and advances in 
various ways the professional concerns 
of the discipline. 

Membership in the Association is 
drawn largely from the United States, 
but since the contributions of American 
scholars have attracted attention the 

1 Part of the discussion in this paper based 
upon points of view expressed in Arthur R. 
King, Jr. and John A. Brownell, The Currie • 
ulum and the Disciplines of Knowledge (New 
York, Wiley, 1966). 
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world over, its membership roll and 
library roll include currently twenty- 
two foreign countries. Many predict 
that the Association will eventually in- 
corporate the word “International” in 
its official title. Its range of activity is 
shown in that it is a constituent mem- 
ber of the American Council on Edu- 
cation and an institutional member of 
the National Education Association. 

Closely related are the American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association, the Ameri- 
can Speech and Hearing Association, 
the National Society for the Study of 
Communication, the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association, the Ameri- 
can Forensic Association, and others. 
Each of these in years past has met con- 
currently with the Speech Association 
of America, and some still do. Each is, 
however, a separate and independent or- 
ganization. 

Regional associations abound, serving 
Eastern, Central, Southern, Western, 
and Pacific groups. Most of these have 
memberships in the neighborhood of 
1,000. The newest, the Pacific Speech 
Association, last year had a membership 
of 165, a doubling over the previous 
figure. These regional associations are 
each the national organization in minia- 
ture; in addition they serve regional 
cultures and regional needs of accredi- 
tation, standards, and research. Forty- 
five states have state associations. 

Another category of organization, 
serving special interests, includes Delta 
Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha, Pi Kap- 
pa Delta, National Forensic League, 
National Thespian League, and half a 
dozen others. 

Most of these associations, including 
the state groups, publish journals. The 
Speech Association of America pub- 
lishes three principal journals: Quarter- 
ly Journal of Speech, Speech Teacher, 
Speech Monographs. These have a com- 
bined circulation in excess of 10,000. 



In addition to the annual conferences 
sponsored by these associations, dozens 
of city, sectional, and regional organiza- 
tions hold meetings to discuss special 
problems. Each winter, for example, di- 
rectors of the beginning speech courses 
in ten universities from the central part 
of the country meet to discuss pedagogy 
and to plan research. Contests and festi- 
vals in debate, dramatics, oral interpre- 
tation, discussion, and individual speak- 
ing, at both high school and college 
level, are held by the hundreds. 
Teachers and students alike have op- 
portunity to see what is going on in 
other schools and to listen to the ob- j 
sensations of critic specialists. Students j 
exchange ideas and bring recognition # j 
to their institutions by their participa- 
tion in these nation-wide events. j 

In these and other ways the growth 
of the speech community since the 
founding of the Speech Association of | 
America in 1914 has been phenomenal. 

-I know of no intellectual movement in 
education that approaches it. At the 
turn of the century our forebears had 
been placing excessive and outmoded 
emphasis on matters of voice, gesture, 
and other sorts of forms and conven- • 
tions instead of upon the meaning of 
the idea or emotion being communi- 
cated. The spirit of inquiry and research j 
had too long lain dormant. I still occa- j 
sionally meet someone who had a speech j 
course long ago, who possibly was ex- j 
posed to the older system of teaching. J 
and who still thinks of speech as being 
entirely concerned with refinements of 
gesture or niceties of voice. But the 
founding of the new association, how- 
ever, provided new leadership. Old con- 
cepts were reexamined; many were kept, 
some were swept away. Scholars became 
concerned with the history and rhetoric 
of the discipline, with its relation to 
science, with its possibilities for creativ- 
ity as one of the arts. Over the country 



